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now unhappy victims of the revolution or in the
field opposing it as White partisans* That circum-
stance inevitably inclined his mind against it. Nor
could it be denied that the collapse of Russia had
been a direct consequence of failure at the Dardan-
elles. If only they had forced the Straits, a steady
stream of munitions must have ensured the fighting-
power of the Russian armies, and defeat might never
have become the breeding-ground of revolution.
Now the harsh decision of the Dardanelles could
never be reversed; but it was tempting to undo,
if that were possible, one of its most devastating
consequences.

That was his approach to Russian problems. But
Mr. Churchill had no share of responsibility for the
origins of military intervention by the Allies in
Russia, which dated from 1918. At that time such
questions of high policy lay far beyond the compet-
ence of a Minister of Munitions; and when superior
authorities decided to arrest the flow of German
influence in time of war across the prostrate spaces
of a disintegrating Russia, it was not his affair. Yet
it had been quite reasonable to protect the vast
accumulations of military stores at the White Sea
potts and oil in Transcaucasia, and even to attempt
the reconstruction of an Eastern Front in place of
the Czar's vanished armies, by the despatch of Allied
forces to Siberia and the support of such Russian
forces as were still willing to fight on. When the
war ended, it was decided in spheres loftier than
those occupied by Mr. Churchill to persist in these
commitments; and on reaching the War Office he
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